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“Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.*’ 



THE MASTER SPEAKS 

[From the Diary of M.j 



III 

Sri Kama kribhna and Keshab Sen 
in the “Lily Cottage” 

Sri Ramakrishna went to the 
Captain’s house, and thence he has 
come to Keshab’s “Lily Cottage.” With 
him are many devotees — Ram, Mano- 
mohan, Surendra, M. and others. All 
are seated in that ball on the first floor. 
Pratap Mazumdar, Trailokya and many 
other Brabmo devotees are present. 

The Master loves Keshab very dearly. 
When the latter with his followers was 
engaged in spiritual practices in the 
garden at Belgharia in 1875, the Master 
met him there some time after the 
Maghotsav (a Brahmo festival in the 
winter). Hriday, his nephew, was with 
him. It was in this garden that he 
told Keshab, “It is only you whose tail 
has fallen off, i.e. you alone of all these 



are able to renounce the world or live 
in it, just as you like ; even as a tad- 
pole, when its tail has fallen off, can 
live either in water or on land.” 
Thenceforward the Master has, in course 
of conversation , given instruction to 
Keshab at many places — at Dakshines- 
war, in the Brahmo Samaj, in the “Lily 
Cottage.” “Man can realize God through 
many paths, through many sects and 
religions ; devotees should now and then 
go to retreat for devotional practices; 
after acquiring love for the Lord one 
may live in the world ; Janaka and 
others lived in the world after having 
realized Brahman ; He reveals Himself 
to one who calls on Him with a passio- 
nate yearning; what you do, this wor- 
ship of the Formless, is very good. 
When you have realized Brahman you 
will have the conviction that God alone 
is true, everything else is ephemeral. 
Orthodox Hinduism believes in both the 
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conceptions of God — with and without 
form. It worships God in many ways. 
It establishes various relations with 
Him — the ordinary relation of one man 
with another (Santa), the relation of 
the master and the servant (Dasya), the 
relation as exists between two friends 
(Sakhya), the relation in which the 
devotee looks upon the Lord as his dear- 
ly loved child (Vatsalya), and the rela- 
tion subsisting between husband and 
wife, the Lord being conceived as the 
husband (Madhura). In the soft sym- 
phony called Rasun-chauki there are 
two pipers. Although both the pipes 
have seven holes, one of the pipers uses 
only one of them (thereby maintaining 
the main note) while the other uses all 
the seven and plays many times. 

“You do not accept forms of God, it 
does not matter. But you must have a 
firm faith in what you accept, viz. the 
formless conception of God. But try 
to have the loving yearning (for the 
Lord) of those who believe in God with 
forms. If you call on Him as Mother, 
your love and devotion will increase 
all the more. He is variously looked 
upon by various devotees at different 
times — sometimes as the master, some- 
times as a friend, sometimes as a child, 
sometimes, again, as a lover. I simply 
love Him, there is no selfish motive 
behind it — this is very good, it is self- 
less love, love without a ‘why.’ I don’t 
want anything — money, wealth, name or 
fame. Devotion to Him is the only 
thing I want. The Vedas, the Puranas, 
the Tantras — all proclaim but the same 
God and His Divine Play. They speak 
of both knowledge and devotion. 

“Live in the world like a maid- 
servant. She does all the works of her 
master, but her mind is fixed on her own 
home. She nurses the master’s children 
and calls them her own — ‘My Hari, my 
Rama,’ but she knows it well, they are 
none of her. You are practising devo- 



tion in solitude— that is very good. You 
will get His grace. King Janaka under- 
went hard spiritual practices in solitude. 
It is only after such hard practices that 
one acquires the capacity of living in 
the world unattached. 

“You deliver lectures to do good to 
others; but if you do so after realizing 
God, seeing Him, then it will really 
benefit others. One must be com- 
missioned by the Lord to preach Him. 
Without having such commission, one 
cannot do any good. One can’t get His 
commission without realizing Him. 
There are signs that show that one has 
realized God. He becomes a child so 
to say. Sometimes he acts like a mad 
man ; sometimes he is inert like a stump ; 
at times he is unclean as a genie. 
Sukadeva and others are examples to 
the point. Chaitanyadeva sometimes 
acted like a child, sometimes danced 
like a mad man — he laughed, wept, 
danced and sang apparently like a mad 
man. When he was at Puri, he was 
often found deeply immersed in 
Samadhi, lost to outward senses.” 

Keshab’s Increasing Reverence 

for Hinduism 

Thus at various places did the Master 
give instruction to Keshab in course of 
conversation. After his first meeting 
at the garden of Belgbaria Keshab thus 
wrote in the Indian Mirror : “We met 
not long ago Paramahamsa of Dakshine- 
swar, and were charmed by the depth, 
penetration and simplicity of his spirit. 
The never-ceasing metaphors and ana- 
logies in which he indulged, are most of 
them as apt as they are beautiful. The 
characteristics of his mind are the very 
opposite to those of Pandit Dayananda 
Saraswati, the former being so gentle, 
tender and contemplative, as the latter 
is sturdy, masculine and polemic.” 
(Indian Mirror, 28th March, 1875). 
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appeared. Savitri rose to greet him 
courteously and fearlessly. 

“I understood that your messengers 
came for mortals. Why have you your- 
self come today ?” 

Yama replied, “Satyavan is not a 
common man. So I have come.” 



Binding Satyavan’s soul to him he 
began to journey southward. Silently 
Savitri journeyed with him. 

“Go back, Savitri,” said Yama, 
“Why do you come? Go and perform 
the Sr&dh ceremony.” 

Savitri replied, “A wife ought to 
accompany her husband wherever he 
goes. We are to be together in Bharma 
and S&dhana. Where should I stay 
apart from him ? By Tapasya and your 
grace I have the power to go wherever 
I wish. I go with my husband.” 

Yama, well-pleased, granted any boon 
other than Satyavan’s life that she 
might ask. Savitri, a true Hindu, 
requested that sight be restored to her 
father-in-law. Receiving it she conti- 
nued to journey beside Yama as before, 
answering his protests thus, “Beside 
my husband I know no trouble. I do 
not desire to go back.” 

Then Yama granted yet another boon 
and Savitri obtained the restoration of 
her father-in-law’s kingdom. As the 
third boon she won for her father, who 
was without an heir, the promise of a 
hundred sons. 

“Now go,” said Yama, “for I have 
given you everything.” 

“I remain with my husband. You 
are called the king of Bharma for you 
preserve justice and merit. The faith 
I have in you is greater even than the 
faith I have in myself. So I am going 
with you.” 

Yama was moved to give a fourth 
boon. Only then, at the very last, did 
Savitri speak of that which lay nearest 
her heart. 



“Give me a hundred sons by my 
husband.” she asked and it was granted. 
Then she said, “But you have promised 
me a hundred sons by Satyavan and 
yet you are taking him away. How can 
your word be fulfilled?” 

And Yama was constrained to release 
Satyavan. He did so with good grace, 
granting them long peace and happiness. 

Satyavan’s soul was restored to his 
body, he awoke, and, after resting a 
little, turned homeward with S&vitri 
for it was now night. He besought her 
to tell him what had befallen during 
his slumber and she, saying that he was 
weary, promised to do so on the morrow. 

Such, in brief, is the story that is 
enshrined in Hindu hearts, one of the 
loveliest beads upon the rosary of Hindu 
lore. S&vitri is an accepted ideal of 
Indian womanhood but the implications 
of such an ideal have been forgotten. 
The negative virtues of self-surrender, 
sacrifice, and the passive acceptance of 
fate have supplanted the splendid 
courage and decision of Savitri. 

Qualities of character are independent 
of time and place. Changing social 
codes do not alter the basic values of 
human worth. Though the respect 
shown to Savitri by her father and by 
Narada as also the freedom from 
restraint she enjoyed reflect a society 
in which women occupied a position of 
esteem and trust, the different social 
environment of contemporary times 
cannot be given as an excuse for the 
lack of strength in women today. 
Women have permitted themselves to 
be maimed by social taboos. If they 
are assumed to be weak of will and 
intellect, and if their virtue is mistrusted 
and their judgment unconsidered it is 
because they are weak, they vacillate, 
and their power of judgment has atro- 
phied from lack of use. 

Contrary to all supposedly feminine 
tradition, Savitri did not weep or fall at 
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to see Keshab. They felt a great de 
sire to know Keshab ’s opinion about Sri 
Ramakrishna. They said, “On being 
asked, Keshab gave out as follows : 
‘The Paramahamsa of Dakshineswar is 
not an ordinary man. There is none at 
present on earth so great as he. He is 
so sweet, so uncommon, that he must 
be taken great care of. His body will 
fall off, if sufficient care be not taken of 
him. He is like those precious things 
that are kept in a glass-case with great 
attention.* ’* 

In January, 1881, during the Maghot- 
sav, Keshab paid a visit to Dakshines- 
war to Sri Ramakrishna. 

Then Ram, Manomohan, Joygopal 
Sen and others were present there. On 
July 15, 1881, Keshab took up the 
Master on board a steamer from 
Dakshineswar. 

In November of that year when 
Manomohan arranged for a grand festi- 
val and invited the Master to his house, 
Keshab too on invitation joined in it. 
Trailokya sang his beautiful songs on 
the occasion. 

In December, 1881, the Master went 
on invitation to the house of the late 
Rajendra Mitra on Bechu Chatterji 
Street at Thanthania. Keshab also 
came there. Rajendra was a relative 
of Ram and Manomohan. Ram, Mano- 
mohan, the Brahmo devotee Rajmohan, 
and Rajendra invited Keshab and gave 
Kim the information of the Master’s 
coming. 

When the invitation was sent to 
Keshab, he was in mourning for Brother 
Aghorenath. Brother Aghore died at 
Lucknow on the 8th December. Every- 
one thought Keshab would not be able 
to come. On getting the information of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s coming Keshab said, 
“What do you talk ? The Paramahamsa 
will come, and I will not go ! Go I 
must. I am in mourning ; so I will take 
my seat alone in a separate place.” 



Shyamasundari Devi, Manomohan’s 
mother, a rare devotee, served the 
Master. Ram was standing when the 
Master was taking his meal. It was 
on this day that Surendra took the 
Master to China Baaaar and got him 
photographed. The Master was stand- 
ing and in Samadhi. 

Mahendra Goswami read the Bhaga- 
vat on the occasion. 

In January, 1882, the Maghotsav of 
the Simulia Brahmo Samaj was held at 
the house of late Jnan Chowdhury. 
There were prayer and devotional music. 
Both Sri Ramakrishna and Keshab were 
invited and present. It was here that 
the Master heard Narendra’s song for 
the first time and asked him to go to 
Dakshineswar. 

On February 28, 1882, Keshab to- 
gether with his devotees paid another 
visit to the Master at Dakshineswar. 
With him were Joseph Cook, an Ameri- 
can preacher, and Miss Pigot. The 
Brahmo devotees and Keshab took up 
Sri Ramakrishna to the steamer. Mr. 
Cook found Sri Ramakrishna enter into 
Samadhi. Nagendra too was on board. 
It was from him that M. heard in 
detail of the Master and came to see 
him at Dakshineswar for the first time. 

Three months later, in April, Sri 
Ramakrishna came to the “Lily 
Cottage” to see Keshab. Details of 
this meeting will be narrated in this 
section. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s Love for Keshab; 
Promises to give Offering to the 
Divine Mother for Keshab’s Recovery 

Sri Ramakrishna is seated, surround- 
ed by devotees, in that hall of the “Lily 
Cottage.” April 2, 1882. Keshab was 
in the inner compartment when news 
was sent to him. Wearing his dress he 
came and bowed down. He was going 
to see Kalinath Basu, a devotee and 
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friend. The Master has come, so 
Keshab postponed his going there. 

The Master : You are a man of multi- 
farious duties. And above all you are 
to conduct a paper. You have no time 
to go there (at Dakshineswar). So I 
myself have come to see you. Hearing 
of your illness I vowed an offering of 
sugar and green eocoanut to the Divine 
Mother. I told Mother, “Mother, if 
anything goes wrong with Keshab, with 
whom shall I talk when I go to 
Calcutta ?” 

Sri Ramakrishna is having a long 
conversation with Pratap and other 
Brahmo devotees. Seeing M. sitting 
by, he is telling Keshab, “Well, just 
ask him why he does not go there (i.e. 
to Dakshineswar), though he says he 
does not care so much for his family.” 
M. is but a new-comer, frequenting 
Dakshineswar for a month. Since his 
last visit he is rather late in going there. 
So the Master talks in that strain. 
He told M., if he could not come so fre- 
quently, he should drop a letter. 

Pointing to Samadhyayi, the Brahmo 
devotees are saying to the Master, “He 
is very learned, he has a deep study 
of the Vedas and other scriptures.” 
The Master says, “Yes, his heart can 
be read through his eyes, just as the 
things inside a room are seen through 
glass-doors.” 

Trailokya is singing. Songs continu- 
ing, evening lights are lighted; Songs 
are going on when all of a sudden the 
Master springs up to his feet and enters 
into Samadhi. After a while he returns 
to his normal state and sings and 
dances. 

Purport of the Song : 

I am tipsy; is it under the influence 
of spirituous liquor? Those, who are 
drunkards themselves, say so — those 
who have drunk deep this liquor of 
worldliness. It is not the spirituous 
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liquor that has made me tipsy, but 
spiritual liquor. It is the maddening 
love of the Divine Mother that has 
taken my senses away from worldly 
things. 

The Master is looking at Keshab with 
eyes beaming with affection, as if he 
is very, very dear to him, his very own ; 
and as if he fears lest Keshab should 
be another’s, t.e. of the world. With 
eyes directed towards Keshab, he sings 
again. 

Purport of the Song : 

I fear to speak out my heart; and I 
dare not keep it within myself. It is 
this : I fear lest I lose you, my dear. 
I have given you that holy secret 

syllable which I know. Now all de- 

■ 

pends on your own mind. This is the 
syllable that takes one beyond all 
difficulties. 

“I have given you the holy secret 
syllable” etc. means, renounce ail 
and call on the Lord ; He alone is 
eternally true, all else are fleeting. 
Without Him life is all gall and worm- 
wood. This is the “holy secret syllable” 
of great potency. 

He sits down and talks with the de- 
votees. 

Arrangement for light refreshment is 
going on. In a side-room attached to 
the hall a Brahmo devotee is playing on 
a piano. Sri Ramakrishna has a smil- 
ing countenance. Like a boy he goes 
to the piano and looks at it. A few 
minutes later he is taken to the female 
quarters. He will be treated there to 
a light refreshment, and the ladies will 
be given an opportunity to bow down 
to him. 

He partook of the light refreshment. 
Now he gets up into the carriage. All 
the Brahmo devotees are standing near 
the carriage, which starts from the 
“Lily Cottage” towards Dakshineswar. 




THE LURE OF INDIVIDUALITY 

By the Editor 



I 

People are nowadays very eager to 
preserve and assert their individuality. 
The ideal man according to the modern 
conception is he who has got ‘indivi- 
duality.’ As such everybody is eager 
to develop his individuality, and frets 
and fumes if anything interferes with 
that work. It is a discredit to any man, 
if he is told that he has no individuality 
of his own. 

What that individuality is, and what 
constitutes it, very few people care to 
know. Generally people think that he 
is a man with individuality who has got 
strong will and opinions of his own, who 
is not easily influenced by the opinion 
of others and who can assert his own 
will upon the persons he comes in con- 
tact with in life. 

This tendency is so very strong in the 
mind of the modern people that its in- 
fluence is visible everywhere — in every 
sphere of life and activity. A child is 
not ready to obey the will of his parents ; 
boys come into conflict with the opinion 
of their teachers ; different opinions are 
at cross-currents in social, national and 
other collective fields of activity — so 
much so, that actual action is hampered 
by too much of theorizing. 

It is true that everybody should deve- 
lop in his own way. If one is always 
tutored as to what is right or wrong for 
him and what he should or should not 
do, he will remain always a minor 
though he may grow old in years. Man 
learns by experience, and one’s mistakes 
are as much one’s teachers as one’s 
actions in the right direction. As such 
no one need mind if he commits mis- 



takes by following his own will and in- 
tuition. One mistake that he commits by 
following his own tendency of mind, will 
give him much greater benefit than 
thousands of ready-made advice got 
from others. That man is not an inert, 
lifeless machine is indicated by the 
fact that a man is capable of making 
mistakes. A wall does not do any wrong, 
but it is not better than even he who 
commits thousands of mistakes or is a 
menace to the safety of society. For 
man has got always possibilities of 
coming round, whereas a wall will 
always remain a wall. Therefore a man 
should follow his own will rather than 
being ruled by the opinion of others 
however well-meaning they may be. 
This is the modern tendency of thought 
in regard to individuality. 

II 

A normal man has got two prominent 
tendencies in him. First, the instinct of 
self-preservation and secondly, the desire 
to improve his condition. All actions of 
his life are regulated by the above two 
things. His immediate concern is how 
to preserve himself. And with that he 
tries simultaneously to improve his con- 
dition — economic, physical, moral and 
spiritual. These two characteristics are 
visible in the life of a normal man. By 
normal man we mean one whose actions 
are regulated by sober thought and a 
definite aim. Not that he always 
becomes successful in that effort, but 
still there is struggle in him to be better 
in spite of all failures. Though we call 
such a man a normal man, the majority 
of men are not of this kind. The majo- 
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rity of men do not follow any definite, 
sustained aim, their actions are not 
guided by any forethought — they follow 
their instincts and become a prey to the 
vagaries of their mind just like an 
animal. 

Now, when a man says that he should 
follow his own will in order that he may 
develop his individuality, if in that de- 
sire he is prompted by a genuine pur- 
pose to better his life, there can be no 
objection to that. But if in that he 
follows only his own animal instinct, his 
well-wishers and the society he lives in 
have got every right to give him a warn- 
ing. Unfortunately it will be found 
that when people talk of the freedom of 
thought and action, they are moved 
more by gross tendencies than any 
laudable purpose. In the name of 
developing individuality, they become 
only selfish and egotistic and a sad 
cause of dissension and disruption in 
their fields of activity. Why is there 
so many parties in politics in every coun- 
try? Why do organizations break up? 
Why are there different bodies even of 
one religious institution ? On clear 
analysis, it will be found that the main 
cause is the existence of some individuals 
who are given more to self-aggrandise- 
ment than to the collective interest, who 
are actuated more by love of power than 
by that of service. 

It is true that everyone should follow 
his everyone should be true to 

himself and try to develop in his own 
way. For freedom is the first condition 
of growth. But while a man should be 
particular about his growth, he should 
see that he does not stand in the way 
of the growth of another individual. 
Society comes to chaotic condition, if 
everyone looks to his own interest and 
does not at all consider the needs and 
difficulties of his neighbours. To have 
considerations for others means some 
restriction of one’s personal free- 
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dom. A man cannot live in any way he 
likes, if he has got civic consciousness, 
if he has got love and sympathy for 
others. And very few of the modern 
men are ready to control their thoughts 
and desires, actions and deeds out of 
considerations for others. Just to follow 
the codes of social etiquette one may 
sacrifice one’s interest now and then to 
some harmless extent, but when there is 
a real clash of interests, one will not 
hesitate to follow one’s own interest 
though that may cost the life of another. 
Our refinement is only skin-deep. If we 
penetrate deeper, we are sure to meet 
with a very ghastly spectacle. 



m 



One cannot afford to follow one’s un- 
restricted will, not only because it will 
disturb the peace and happiness of 
society, but also because it hampers 
one’s own growth. However cultured 
and refined a man may be, the animal 
instinct still lives in him and at any 
moment it may bring him down to the 
level of brutes, unless he has lived a 
disciplined life. 

Discipline is greatly necessary, so that 
one may enjoy freedom. Freedom 
without previous discipline will spell 
ruin to any man. Social rules and re- 
gulations are so many methods of dis- 
cipline, so that one may grow easily 
and also society may give the greatest 
possible scope for the growth of 
different members. To grudge those 
rules and regulations is to court disaster. 
It is true that social rules and regula- 
tions should not be rigid — they should 
be flexible and capable of changing 
with changing circumstances—but some 
amount of discipline there must always 

exist. 

♦ 

Nowadays social rules and regulations 
are everywhere looked upon with sus- 
picion and subjected to severe criticism 
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as so many fetters to one’s personal free- 
dom. But one should see whether in 
one’s desire to do away with all social 
conventions, one is not seeking an op- 
portunity to follow a life of animality. 
Things are nowadays rapidly changing. 
Social restrictions which would be res- 
pected ten years ago, with the passing of 
that period are regarded as meaningless 
conventions, and people take delight in 
breaking them. There is greater differ- 
ence in the thought and outlook of per- 
sons who have now got a difference of 
only ten years of age than what would 
be the case in the past amongst persons 
with a difference of fifty years. Every- 
one is now out for newer and newer 
wine of experience and greater and 
greater delight of breaking the time- 
honoured customs and usages. And at 
the bottom of all these will be found 
the desire to live an animal existence. 
Has anyone the strength and capacity 
to control his desires and passions ? 
Otherwise how can he judge which is 
right and which is wrong? Without 
having proper discipline, one cannot 
think dispassionately ; therefore one’s 
judgment is coloured more by personal 
feelings than by balanced considerations 
of pros and cons. This is like the case 
of what they say that the medicine 
which will exorcise an evil spirit has 
become the seat of that. How many 
people have got healthy minds, so that 
they will be able to think properly? 
Unless a man has got the fullest control 
over himself, he cannot think independ- 
ently of personal inclinations. The re- 
sult is that one always tries to find not 
what one should do, but justification 
for what one likes to do. Such being 
the case, can one expect proper judg- 
ment from those who talk glibly of 
personal freedom and criticize every res- 
triction that has got the sanction of 
time? In India social codes were fram- 
ed by those who were Rishis, i.e. who 



were not only great thinkers but 
also lived a very regulated life. But 
nowadays social laws run the risk of 
being regulated not by those who live 
a good life but by those who have got 
the power of the intellect to frame 
things to suit their personal desires. 
Therefore the result portends to be dis- 
astrous. Because they have got a 
powerful intellect and a persuasive elo- 
quence, they try to create a public opi- 
nion, so that their personal conduct 
will be above reproach or criticism. 

Nowadays it is very often said that a 
leader may not be very good in his 
private life, but still he may serve the 
cause of the country well. There can 
be nothing more absurd than this. A 
man living a vicious life, being impelled 
by a momentary impulse may do some- 
thing which is praiseworthy, but he can- 
not continue long in that. When the 
temporary impulse of patriotism passes 
away, the interest of the country will not 
be at all safe in his hands. It sounds 
very nice to hear that the writings of a 
person may be good though his own life 
may not be similar, but it is also another 
absurdity. A writer, whose private 
life is not good will through the power 
of his pen lead his country to a wrong 
path. Though his writings will be en- 
joyed by many, very few readers will 
be able to escape the injurious effects 
of his writings. A man of loose morals 
cannot be expected to talk of high ideals 
of life. If he be a repentant and strug- 
gling soul, his case is different. Other- 
wise he is bound to dwell on things 
which suit his temperament and taste. 
But because he wields a fascinating pen, 
he will get readers even from those who 
otherwise dread the foul air he breathes 
out. It is in this way that many be- 
come the unconscious victims of danger- 
ous poisoning. No doubt a writer can- 
not afford to or should not be always 
didactic. But this is also true that one 
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will always draw one’s readers down to 
the level of one’s own life. As such, 
a good writer, not living a good life, 



may give much enjoyment to 




readers, but his writings will not be 



conducive to the healthy growth of a 



society. 



IV 

For a large majority of people it is 
absolutely necessary that they should 
follow the social rules and regulations 
that have stood the tests of time. That 
will be a great safeguard against going 
astray. To bring in a metaphor from the 
Christian theology, Satan is always on 
the alert to lead man astray. If a person 
has not the power to stand against the 
allurements of Satan, it is better that 
he should be protected by social restric- 
tions and the influence of public opi- 
nion from falling into many pitfalls of 
life. One cannot afford to learn every- 
thing from personal experience. One 
should be clever enough to learn from 
the experience of others. That is the 
secret of success in life, and every wise 
man will follow that method. Social 
rules and regulations represent the ex- 
perience of the society in the past. They 
cannot and should not be set aside so 
easily. 

It is a wrong idea that the restrictions 
(of course intelligently) imposed upon 
a man during the process of growth, 
hamper the development of his indivi- 
duality. Russeau’s idea of giving per- 
fect freedom to the child is good in 
theory, but how far has it been practic- 
able? To impose his own will upon a 
student is too bad for a teacher. But 
can a child be left absolutely without 
any guidance? A clever teacher is he 
who can properly guide his student 
without unduly interfering with his free- 
dom. And cleverer the teacher, the 
greater the freedom he can give to his 



student. But nevertheless to some ex- 
tent freedom is restricted and the child 
is not entirely left to himself. This is 
applicable with regard to the case of 
grown-up people also. Unless a man 
has developed a powerful will and a 
sound judgment, there is always the 
chance of his going astray ; therefore 
the social rules, though they are restric- 
tions to his freedom, come to his rescue. 
How many are the persons who are pre- 
vented from going astray by the public 
opinion, how many are the persons who 
are kept from doing evil deeds because 
the traditions and customs of society put 
a check upon them? In ancient India 
only the Sannyasins were absolved from 
all social restrictions, because it was be- 
lieved that the discipline they had 
undergone in the first three stages of life 
was a sufficient guarantee against their 
going wrong. It is natural to expect 
that those who have passed through a 
rigid discipline for a good many years 
will be able to pursue the objects of 
life even without any artificial help and 
protection. From discipline to a stage 
where there is no need for any discipline. 
Only by undergoing discipline one out- 
grows the stage for the need of dis- 
cipline. Unfortunately man is not will- 
ing nowadays to undergo the prelimi- 
nary discipline, but still he wants that 
perfect freedom should be given to him. 
The result also is such as can be ex- 
pected under such circumstances. 




People talk of individuality, but they 
have no definite conception about what 
individuality is. When they want to 
preserve their individuality, they de- 
sire only to have an opportunity to be 
self-assertive — right or wrong — and to 
have the satisfaction of wielding influ- 
ence over a large number of people. They 



feel their vanity satisfied when they find 
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that many persons are under their con- 
trol and obey their wishes. Napoleon is 
called a man of striking personality be- 
cause he could successfully command a 
huge army. Similar is the case with 
many leaders in other fields of activity. 
These persons are said to have been born 
with a mission in their life. And in a 
small degree everyone is supposed to 
have a mission in life which he should 
try to fulfil. But history will examine 
and judge if the mission of even the most 
striking personalities were really good 
for world and also if the persons them- 
selves contributed to the welfare of 
humanity. 



There should be no fuss about the 
preservation of individuality, if thereby 
men want simply to satisfy their vanity 
or serve their gross personal interest. 
If a man wants to have the satisfaction 
of wielding influence over others, it can 
be done only through the building up of 
character. The greater the strength of 
character, the greater the influence one 
will have over others. And the influ- 
ence of a man over others is always un- 
conscious. One cannot be a true leader 
of men by trying to be that. Leadership 
is always the result of unconscious 
efforts. People will follow a man, if 
they know they will get some benefit 
from him. And a man will automati- 
cally become the leader of men, if he 
feels for others and is ready to sacrifice 
his all for the sake of others. The man 
who devotes his whole energy to the 
service of others, easily gets others 
under his influence. Thus the man who 
seeks leadership will not get that, but 
the man who forgets all about that and 
becomes the humble servant of all, will 
have the honour of being the leader of 
men. According to the Christian belief 
Christ suffered crucifixion for the sake 



of humanity. 



But it is exactly for that 



reason that he is worshipped as God the 



Son, Buddha. mission in life was to 



remove the miseries of the world and he 
is regarded as an Incarnation of God. 
Yes, man raises himself to the level of 
God to the extent he is able to sacrifice 
his little self for the sake of others. 
People have not the patience to under- 
stand this; so they run after name and 
fame, hanker after leadership, and when 
they do not get them, their life becomes 
miserable. 

VI 

To speak philosophically also, one 
does not know what constitutes ‘indivi- 
duality.’ Man is eager to serve his own 
interest and develop his individuality, 
but he does not know what he himself is. 
If a man analyses himself, he will find 
that neither his organs, limbs, mind, 
nor intellect — none of them separately 
or collectively constitute his real Self. 
His real Self is more than these 
things, and it is always unaffected by 
them. Man has got no separate exist- 
ence from his neighbours, and in his de- 
sire to develop his own personality, he 
makes a vain attempt to live apart from 
the rest of humanity and, therefore, 
suffers. A bubble of water may be 
different from another, in size, but it is 
nevertheless only water. How funny 
becomes the case if a bubble fights with 
another to preserve its own existence 
and to serve its own interest ! The 
most important thing for a bubble is to 
know that it is nothing but water. 
Similarly the greatest mission of a man 
is to realize that all belong to one 
Absolute Existence, which religion calls 
God. And a man’s endeavour should be 
to identify himself with that Existence. 
Whatever separates him from that is 
evil for him, and whatever tends to 
make him one with that is good. It 
is therefore that hatred is evil and love 
is good. A man of universal love and 
sympathy is loved and honoured by 
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all, because he has to a great extent are one with God. Deny everything in 
gone nearer the realization of the Abso- you which is earthly and you will know 
lute Existence — he is going to be im- that you are that Absolute Existence.” 
personal even in his physical existence. Dualistic religions ask man to humble 
Ordinarily people take account of only himself completely and to live in God 
the short span of existence in this alone, and monistic religions exhort 
world. If they would consider also the man to raise himself so much that he 
eternal past and the eternal future which will know that he is one with God. 
are joined by the immediate present, Ordinary people will be horror-struck at 
their conception of life would have been these ideas. They will think that their 
different. Because religion does that, it life will come to a standstill if they are 
asks man to live a life quite different to forget their ego and have complete 
from what the world exhorts him to do. surrender to the will of God — their acti- 
The world says, “Live for yourself”; vities will be paralyzed and they will 
religion says, “Live for others.” The have no purpose for which to desire the 
world says, “Always exert your own continuance of their existence. But 
will.” Religion says, “Try to lose your really speaking, have men anything to 
own will in the will of God.” The fear that way? Is not their attitude 
world asks man to be self-assertive, re- as ridiculous as that of the water- 
ligion advises man to be self-sacrificing, bubbles which dread to recognize that 
All religions in one form or another they are nothing but water ? It has been 
ask man to kill his lower self, so that he truly said, “He that findeth his life shall 
may enjoy the bliss of the higher exist- lose it : and he that loseth his life .... 
ence. All dualistic religions speak of shall find it.” But unfortunately few 
the necessity of self-surrender to God. are there who seek the real life. Man 
What does that indicate? It indicates struggles and labours, fights and quar- 
that the highest goal of man is to lose rels — though for what he does not know, 
his self and live and move and have Man fights for the preservation of his 
his being in God. The monistic religion individuality, but does not know that 
also tells the same thing in another his real individuality is found in losing 
form. It says to man, “Know that you himself in the One All-pervasive Reality. 



THE REAL AND THE UNREAL 

By Swami Atulananda 

I deep-seated longing for happiness. Dis- 

appointment, struggle for existence, 
The one question that occurs to every competition, unfaithfulness, love unre- 
thinking mind is : why is there so much quited, disease, pain, death — ail these 
misery in the world,-— what is the cause we have to meet. And this makes us 
of so much suffering? look at the dark side of life, it makes 

We find ourselves surrounded by in- us pessimistic, 
numerable difficulties, we are constantly This natural tendency in man, to look 
baffled in our attempt to satisfy our at the gloomy side of life expresses itself 
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even in religion. For, when we study 

the different religions of the world, we 

* 

find all this stream oi pessimism running 
through them. Most of the reli- 
gions have painted life in the darkest 
colours. The world is looked upon as 
“a vale of tears. There is no lasting 
happiness here below.” But religion 
also brings a message of hope, for it 
says : “Turn your eyes away from this 
life and its miseries, and strive and gain 
that eternal life, where happiness reigns 
supreme and all inequalities of the 
human conditions are smoothed down 
by a divine and loving hand.” 

This call goes out to man again and 
again — this call for a higher mode cf 
existence. But, unfortunately, that 
higher life is often regarded as a future 
condition, a life hereafter, which man 
enjoys when he has passed into the great 
Beyond. Life here and life hereafter 
are often viewed as two entii ely different 
existences; the one not to be attained 
until the other has run its course. The 
best that man can do, it is said, is to 
prepare himself here on earth so that 
hereafter he may enjoy celestial bliss. 

Inspired by this message hundreds 
and thousands of men have turned 
their steps to the desert and mountain 
wildernesses as monks, have starved 
and chastised their bodies, believing this 
to be the sure and short way to heaven 
and salvation. The cry was : kill the 
flesh, for the body is a mass of corrup- 
tion. 

II 

Quite a different note was sounded by 
the sages of India. For they boldly as- 
serted that not by killing the flesh but 
by controlling it man escapes from the 
bondage of the flesh ; not by starving the 
body but by giving it proper food in 
moderation can the body be turned into 
a useful instrument ; not by denying the 
senses but by guiding them can the 



vision be turned inward ; not by neglect- 
ing but by training the mind can mind 

be made to master the body. “Yoga is 

▼ 

not possible for him who eats too much 
nor for him who abstains from food ; 
not for him who sleeps too much nor 
for him who keeps awake,” says the 
Gita. “The true Yogi regulates his diet 
and diversions, his activities, his sleep 
and his wakefulness. Raise yourself 
through yourself, for you are your own 
friend or your own enemy. Control 
yourself ; then you are your own friend, 
but when you live a slothful, careless 
life then you are your own enemy.” 

The note of strength and hope and 
faith drowns all weakening and pessimis- 
tic tendencies, when the ancient Rishis 
sing out in their clear and beautiful 
language : “Hear ye children of immor- 
tal bliss, for we have found the Eternal 
One who is beyond all sorrow and all 
death. And knowing Him ye also shall 
be free.” Free ! here and now ! for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

The world is certainly a terrible place 
if we look at it with our limited, dis- 
torted vision. Man is certainly a piti- 
able creature when we consider only his 
limitations and vain struggles. But, 
there is another vision of life and man, 
— a vision that entirely changes the 
panorama of life. That vision is the 
vision of the saints. How else could the 
ancient Rishis declare that “From Bliss 
does spring all creation, by Bliss it is 
maintained, towards Bliss does it pro- 
gress and into Bliss does it finally re- 
solve ?” “Bliss” is one of the names of 
God. The Sruti calls God Satchida- 
nanda, that is. Absolute Existence, 
Absolute Consciousness and Absolute 
Bliss. The Vedas declare that the Uni- 
verse is the Lila, the sportful play of the 
blissful Lord. So, the universe coming 
from that blissful Being, cannot be evil. 

Now, if these statements are true and 
not merely poetry, then our conception. 





our attitude towards life must be entire- 
ly wrong, Stevenson said, “The world 
is so full of a number of things, I am 
sure we ought all to be happy as kings.” 
Only kings are not always so very 
happy. The happiest of all beings are 
the sages. They are real kings. They 
rule over a spiritual dominion that 
stretches over the entire Universe, nay, 
even beyond the Universe. They could 
truly sing : “Mad with joy, life and 
death dance to the rhythm of a divine 
music, the hills and the sea and the 
earth dance, the world of man dances in 
laughter and tears.” 

Is there a single note of pessimism in 
their songs ? Are not all their utter- 
ances cries of joy and blessedness ? 
“Through love,” they say, “the worlds 
are created.” Everything is an expres- 
sion of love divine. 

The vision of these men is extended, 
because they look through the eyes of 
love. Love unifies, love pierces through 
the delusion of Maya, love destroys the 
little self and reveals the one sublime 
Self that lies at the heart of every crea- 
ture. Love cleanses the door of percep- 
tion, then everything appears in its true 
light as it really is and not as it appears 
on the surface. The disfiguring results 
of hate and jealousy and prejudice dis- 
appear. And unto the soul flows a fresh 
recognition, a new music, a new light 
and the outward world appears as if 
transformed. The tyranny of the 
I, the me, the mine, is vanquished, and 
a wider life, a greater freedom is achiev- 
ed; the road to the great Reality is 
opened up. God’s creation is no longer 
regarded with animosity; nature be- 
comes man’s friend. From the darkest 
comers light begins to shine, beauty 
looms up from the ugliest deformity. 

Pure love is vision — a vision that 
cannot be deceived, a vision that recog- 
nizes blessedness in all, and everywhere. 
To him who is pure, to hto who loves, 



all things become lovable; to him who 
is perfect, all creation reveals its per- 
fection. 

“You air that serves me with breath 
to speak, you light that wraps me and 
all things in delicate showers, you paths 
worn in the irregular hollows by the 
roadside, I believe you are latent with 
unseen existences, you are so dear to 
me,” said Whitman. “You drunkard, 
you street-walker, you cheat, I bow 
down to the divinity that dwells in 
you,” says another saint. 

Such are the sublime visions of the 
illuminated sages. 

Ill 

Now, if we want to find a basis for re- 
conciliation of all that seems so inhar- 
monious in life, we cannot do better 
than turn to the Hindu scriptures. These 
scriptures supply us with a reasonable 
solution of all the difficult problems of 
life. They offer us a remedy for the ills 
man is heir to. They point out to us 
the cause of all evils. And they tell us 
that by changing the cause, the effect 
will also be changed. They tell us why 
man is subject to so much misery and 
how this state of affairs can be remedied. 

The majority of people are satisfied 
that the why of man’s sad condition can 
never be explained. They take facts as 
they find them and there they rest more 
or less contented, submitting to the in- 
evitable. 

But, through all ages there have been 
a few exceptional souls, who could not 
rest until a satisfactory answer was 
forthcoming. In Yoga-vasishtha, for 
example we are told how a young prince, 
Rama by name, after travelling far and 
wide over his father’s dominion was 
overcome with sorrow seeing the suffer- 
ing of the world. He could not eat, nor 
could he play with his companions as he 
used to do, nor could he study, for his 
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mind was deeply touched seeing the 
sorrow of man. And so he passed his 
days pondering over the problems of 
life. 

it was during this period in Rama’s 
life that the sage Vasishtha happened to 
visit the king’s court. And on his en- 
quiring after the well-being of the king 
and his family, the sage was told about 
the sad plight of the youthful prince. 
Forthwith he asked to be admitted to 
Rama’s apartments. And there he found 
the youth quite emaciated, his counte- 
nance sad, his body drooping. 

He spoke to Rama, but the prince was 
hardly able to converse with him. After 
some time however Vasishtha succeeded 
in arousing his attention, and he re- 
quested the boy to reveal to him the 
secret that was so much disturbing his 
peace of mind. 

Rama, then, burst out into a flood of 
denunciation of the world and life as he 
saw it. Vasishtha looked deep into the 
boy’s eyes; there he saw a fire burning 
— the fire of the spirit touched by the 
woe of man. The light of renunciation 
shone in Rama’s eyes, the light of re- 
cognition of the world’s sad plight, and 
of the indomitable will to find a remedy, 
to find a way out of misery. 

Vasishtha recognized a great soul in 
this yo^ng boy, a soul chastened so 
early by the suffering of others, a soul 
ripe for illumination. So Vasishtha took 
Rama by the hand, embraced him and 
accepted him as his disciple. 

Day by day he poured into Rama’s 
ears the nectar of his teaching, removing 
doubt and misconception. The prince 
thus woke up from his world-dream, and 
the Reality of Existence beyond all 
suffering, beyond all pain, beyond life 
and death- — the ever blissful Reality 
loomed up before his spiritual eye. The 
riddle of life was solved once for all, 
and the prince was happy. 

The teachings of Vasishtha are the 



teachings of Vedanta. Ignorance lies at 
the root of all suffering. Ignorance is 
the great evil that makes life bitter. 

This is the conclusion arrived at by 
all the sages. This is what Buddha dis- 
covered after years of searching, when 
at last he sat down under the Bo-tree 
determined to solve life’s mystery or to 
die in the attempt. This is the message 
of all the world-saviours : “Man, know 
the Truth and the Truth will liberate 
you from all pain.” The fire of wisdom 
burns up all the shackles that bind you 
to this miserable life of ignorance. 

IV 

This ignorance is called Maya in 
Vedanta. Maya has led us into bond- 
age. And bondage means pain. Maya 
has forced on us the spectacles of decep- 
tion. Through the windows of Maya we 
see the distorted pictures of life. 

Let us try to understand what 
Vedanta means by this mysterious word 
“Maya” — the cause of all our troubles. 
Yes, the cause of all our troubles, but, 
only so long as we have not understood 
her; the cause of our infinite freedom, 
the moment she is disclosed and seen in 
all her nakedness. 

The cause of all suffering lies in man 
himself. It is our mind that keeps us 
in darkness or leads us into the light of 
Truth; it is our mind that binds us or 
makes us free, for mind is the instru- 
ment through which Maya wields her 
magic power. 

The word Maya, as we will use it to- 
day, is perhaps best translated as mis- 
conception or wrong knowledge. 
Ignorance or wrong conception of life 
is what Vedanta defines as the source of 
all suffering. It is the one great evil in 
life. 

Let us try to understand this. Per- 
haps it has occurred to very few of you 
that we really have a wrong conception 
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of life, the world and Universe ; that we 
have been looking at things in the wrong 
light, through coloured glasses as it 
were; that all our days we have mis- 
taken the real nature of things. And 
still, that is what we have been doing 
right along. Let me explain this. Let 
us begin with the Universe and let us 
see if we have really been under a delu- 
sion so long — if our picture of life is all 
wrong. 

In the Gita, Sri Krishna states this 
fact in his own inimitable way when he 
says : “What appears as night to the 
ignorant man, appears as day to him 
who knows the Truth ; and what appears 
as night to him who knows the Truth, 
appears as day to the ignorant man.” 

The vision of the illumined sage is just 
the reverse of that of the worldly- 
minded man. 

Now, what do we generally do ? Look- 
ing at life, at the world, at the Universe 
we accept everything as we find it. 
There exists a certain relationship be- 
tween the Universe and ourselves. We 
hear, we see, we taste, we smell, we 
touch and we think. The senses and the 
mind give us criteria with which every- 
thing is judged. These are the instru- 
ments through which we gain knowledge 
of life. And we fully trust that that 
knowledge is reliable, that everything 
is as we perceive it. 

But here, we make a great mistake. 
We forget that the senses are very im- 
perfect mediums through which to gain 
knowledge, that even the. mind is not 
reliable, for it also is an instrument of 
limited power and possibilities. Hence 
our confusion, our mistaken idea of life, 
our suffering and disappointment. This 
unjustified faith in our senses and mind 
is our ignorance, one form of Maya. 

We accept the Universe as the great 
reality. What we see, hear, smell, 
taste and touch is real to us. We per- 
ceive it and therefore we think that it is 



real. That is as far as our ordinary 
analysis goes. But if we think a little 
further, we will see that things are not 
at all what they appear to be, that we 
are deceived regarding the world on 
every side. We trust so much in what we 
see. But our sight is very limited and 
not at all trustworthy. For example : 
look at the evening sky with the naked 
eye and then look through a powerful 
telescope. What an entirely different 
picture do we get ! It does not look like 
the same sky. Look at Saturn. Seen 
with the naked eye it looks like an ordi- 
nary star. But seen through the tele- 
scope it looks like a ball of fire, encireled 

■ 

by rings of light. And look farther. 
Thousands of stars whose existence we 
never surmised appear on the scene. 
Again, what looks like a single star with 
the naked eye, proves to be a double 
star ; two stars, which look like one. 

Now, take a microscope. Place under 
it a beautiful little insect. What do we 
find? It is transformed into a horrid, 
ugly creature of which we would be 
deadly afraid should it assume a larger 
size. Put under the microscope a drop 
of the purest water. We find it is 
swarming with living microbes. 

And now consider some everyday 
occurrences. If we are seated in a 
moving train, our eyes will make us 
believe that the landscape moves. The 
earth turns around its axis and speeds 
around the Sun. But our eyes tell us 
that the Sun moves and the earth is 
stationary. Take a table; it is a dead, 
solid substance, we say. But science 
tells us it is nothing of the kind. This 
table is an ever-changing, ever-moving 
mass of matter, solid only in relation to 
our sense of touch and sight; but, in 
fact, porous and full of life and motion, 
the playground for millions of lives of 
which we know very little. 

So far as regards our much trusted, 
but in fact very deceiving sense of sight. 
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And so it is with all other senses, even 
with our mental faculty. Different per- 
sons hear the same story. But see how 
differently the story is retold by every 
one of them. Still, each person may be 
perfectly sincere in his attempt to relate 
what he has heard. Again, our ears hear 
only certain sounds. When we do not 
hear anything we believe that there is 
perfect silence. But that is not true. 
The Universe is filled with sounds which 
our ears do not perceive. We cannot 
trust our sense of hearing. Our mind 
also is a great deceiver. Think only of 
the tricks that memory plays us. Some- 
times we are quite positive that we did 
not hear a certain thing, though, as a 
fact, we have simply forgotten it. How 
often are we not misunderstood, how 
often do we not misjudge, exaggerate, 
and become untruthful ! — and all this in 
good faith, simply because we cannot 
rely on our mind. 

So we see that we live in a world of 
deception. Consciously or unconscious- 
ly this deception goes on all around us. 
Even science tells us one thing to-day 
to contradict it to-morrow. We cannot 
escape this misconception of things. Our 
life is built on it, influenced by it; we 
act according to it. Such is our condi- 
tion. We live in waking-dreams. 

Reason also is not to be trusted. What 
we accept as logical to-day we throw 
overboard as illogical when we become 
a little wiser. Instinct cannot be trust- 
ed. Through instinct we make many 
mistakes. Inspiration even plays us 
tricks — I mean inspiration on the psy- 
chic plane. We hear voices or get im- 
pressions which prove untrue. Even the 
medium through which such inspirations 
reach us is often not what it claims to 
be. Apparitions of spirits and ghosts are 
often nothing but our mental projec- 
tions. So, from the lowest to the highest 
we find that the knowledge that reaches 
us through our senses and the mind is 



unreliable, that it is affected by the 
instrument through which it flows. 
Things are not what they seem to be. 
The Universe is not what we take it to 
be. 

We get a certain picture, a certain 
impression of the Universe, but that 
picture is far from true. It is not the 
Universe as it really is, but as we see 
and know it — a distorted picture. But 
as the distortion is very much the same 
for all of us, we adjust ourselves to it, 
and soon forget the fact, just as we 
adjust ourselves in other ways. For 
example in the case of sight. Though 
every picture thrown on our retina is a 
reversed image of what we see, though 
really we see all things upside down, we 
do not notice this and we are not in- 
convenienced by it. Many perhaps do 
not even know it. 

So, we take everything on its face 
value. We think that our universe, 
that is, the universe as we know it now, 
under our present conditions, is all there 
is. What we know about it we accept 
as true knowledge. We are the standard 
with which everything is judged. That 
is a very materialistic point of view. 
We may call that practical, but it keeps 
us on the animal plane of existence. 

The animal is practical when it knows 
how to catch its prey, how to provide for 
its young. It cares not to discover laws 
which may raise it to a higher plane of 
evolution. Whether this world is real 
or not, whether there is a soul and a 
higher life, are questions of unimport- 
ance to it, for these questions do not 
affect its material life in a direct sense. 

But to those who regard knowledge as 
its own reward, who wish to develop 
mentally, who wish to rise higher in the 
scale of evolution, who want to know 
what is true and what is only seeming, 
it is of great importance to develop the 
discriminative faculty — the faculty by 
which the Reality is reached, by which 
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a thing is known as it is and not as it 
appears to be. 

V 

Let us work this out a little further. 
If we allow our imagination some play, 
we shall discover that even the appear- 
ance of the Universe changes under 
different conditions. Laws are laws only 
under our conditions. Everything 
changes under changed conditions. 
Imagine that we were reduced to micros- 
copic dimensions. Laws operating now, 
would be unknown to us then. They 
would not exist for us. And laws un- 
known to us now, would be the common 
laws of our new state. For example, we 
would not come to the conclusion that 
water seeks its level. 

“Suppose,” says Prof. Crooks, “that 
such a being should hold in his hand a 
vessel bearing the same proportion to 
his minimised frame that a pint measure 
does to an ordinary man. And suppose 
that vessel to be filled with water. If 
he inverts the vessel he finds that the 
liquid will not flow and can only be 
dislodged by violent shocks.” Similarly 
he will disoover that solids as a rule do 
not sink in water, no matter how great 
their specific gravity. 

And should we now imagine ourselves 
to be beings of enormous magnitude, we 
would experience equally interesting re- 
sults. We would be able to move our 
finger and thumb in a second of time 
through some miles of soil. This mass 
of sand, earth, stones and the like, hurl- 
ed together in such quantities and at 
such speed would become intensely hot. 
Such a colossus could scarcely move 
without causing the liberation of a 
highly inconvenient degree of heat. He 
would naturally ascribe to rocks and 
earth such properties as we attribute to 
phosphorus — of Combustion on being a 
little roughly handled. The whole Uni- 
verse would appear different to us. 



Similarly alterations in time would 
have remarkable results. “A creature 
with a Lime standard one thousand times 
as short as ours,” says Von Bear, 
“would be able to perceive a bullet pass- 
ing through the air.” 

If still more reduced, so that our life- 
time of say 60 years would correspond 
to the creature’s lifetime of 60 minutes, 
it would have no conception of day and 
night. It would not know that plants 
were growing. Animals would appear 
as immovable objects, for their move- 
ments would be too slow to be perceived. 

Again, our sounds would be inaudible. 
And if the time span were sufficiently 
reduced, so that our light-vibrations 
reached it with the relative frequency of 
sound-waves, it would hear the light. 

Reversing the process so that a year 
would pass in a few hours, we would 
see the plants grow. Day and night 
would succeed each other as bright and 
dark minutes. The sun would be seen 
sweeping through the sky in a minute 
of time followed by a fiery trail, like a 
shooting star. And if the slackened life 
were still more retarded, we would not 
have any experience of night. By 
reason of the after-image in the eye, 
before darkness could prevail daylight 
would again overtake it. The sun would 
no longer be seen as a globular body, 
but as a brilliant, fiery arch in the 
heavens. 

A change of vibrations would also 
yield startling results, as light, heat and 
sound depend on vibrations in the ether 
and air. Changing the relative fre- 
quency of these vibrations, the qualities 
of sensation would be affected. Every- 
thing would then appear in different 
colours from what they appear now. 

What a wonderful transformation this 
would affect in the appearance of the 
world. The blue sky and the snow 
would look red, while the evening hori- 
zon would appear as black. Another 
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change would make it possible for us to 
see with X-ray eyes. We would see 
through objects, we might even be able 
to see each other’s thoughts, just as now 
we perceive material objects. Sounds 
which we hear now, would no longer be 
audible and we would hear sounds which 
now we cannot hear. The birds would 
appear silent and the growing grass 
would emit sound. Coloured materials 
would alter their colours and invisible 
things would flash into existence. The 
result would be an entire transformation 
of nature, a new Universe. 

VI 

What does all this mean? That all 
that we know about the Universe is only 
very relative knowledge, which holds 
good only for us under our present con- 
ditions. 

For other beings with differently-con- 
structed sense-organs the Universe 
would be entirely different. And even 
for us under different conditions an en- 
tirely different Universe would present 
itself. Present laws would be replaced 
by new laws, everything would look and 
affect us differently. It would be living 
in another world. 

It is clear, then, that our knowledge 
of the Universe is very imperfect. But 
suppose we could know all there is to be 
known about the Universe under our 
present conditions ; even then that 
would be knowing only an infinitesimally 
small part of the Universe as it really 
is. It would be only the Universe from 
our standpoint, through man’s senses, 
through man’s brain. The entire Uni- 
verse is a mass of vibrating matter and 
only those vibrations would be known 
which our senses record. 

That is what Vedanta means when 
it declares that the Universe which we 
know is unreal. The Universe that we 
know is not the true Universe, Or 



rather, it is the true Universe seen 
through the distorting avenues of the 
mind and senses. It is a partial vision. 
The real Universe reflects on our mind 
and then we get all these mental and 
physical phenomena. Thence arise all 
our perceptions, ideas, etc. Our percep- 
tion of the Universe depends on our 
mind. 

Should we be able to change our 
mental vibrations, a different picture of 
the Universe would be the result ; just as 
by changing the shape of mirror from 
flat to concave we would see our own 
image changed. The mind acts like a 
reflector and the Universe is the reflec- 
tion. 

Our mind and senses are thus deceiv- 
ing us at every step, and the Absolute 
Truth regarding what we call the Uni- 
verse cannot be known through the 
mind. Mind may reflect a more or less 
true picture, but it can never reveal 
the whole Truth. It will always be a 
distorted picture, and a limited picture. 
Limited mind can never reveal, can 
never express, can never witness the Ab- 
solute Truth, the Reality. 

When this is understood and firmly 
grasped, then, says Vedanta, we are on 
the way to the discovery of Truth. First 
realize that our world is unreal, it is only 
one phase of the Reality. There is only 
One Reality and that seen through the 
mind, appears to us as our Universe. 
To differently-constituted beings it will 
appear as their Universe. And so the 
One Reality may be seen as millions of 
different Universes, all interwoven with 
one another. The air around us may be 
filled with beings differently constituted 
and not perceived by us. These beings 
would have their own world, their own 
life, laws and conditions of which we 
know nothing. 

In the same way the people of such a 
world would not be aware of our exist- 
ence. All such worlds, including our 
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own, we call unreal, because they exist 
only under certain conditions. But the 
very fact that there is something unreal, 
indicates that there must be the Real, 
at the back of it. 

VH 

The question? then arise : Where is 
that Reality, the only true Existence? 
Can that Reality be known as it is? 
— Vedanta says : There is but One 

Reality and that Reality is called 
by different names. We call it 
Spirit, Universal Existence, God, 
Brahman, etc. That One Being seen 
through the mind (or what means the 
same thing) reflected in the mirror of 
time, space and causation, is our Uni- 
verse. When seen through the senses it 
is the material world ; when seen 
through the mind it is our mental world ; 
and when seen as it really is (not reflect- 
ed but in its own true condition), then it 
is the One Being, Brahman or God. 

But how can we know God ? All our 
knowledge is based on experience, and 
experience depends on the mind, which 
is deceptive. In reply Vedanta says : 
There is knowledge which does not de- 
pend on the mind, which can be obtain- 
ed direct, without any interfering 
medium of the mind or senses. That 
knowledge is the inspiration which comes 
in Samadhi, the superconscious state. 
That is true knowledge of God, the One 
Existence. That is the knowledge which 
the sages experience, the knowledge 
obtained by Christ and Buddha. And 
that knowledge can be attained by every 
one of us if we try for it sincerely. 

This is true religion. The great 
teachers of humanity saw God, the eter- 
nal Being, beyond the phenomenal Uni- 
verse. They saw that true Existence 
of which we have only the distorted 
image. 

Vedanta teaches that there are practi- 



cal methods by which every one can get 
the vision of God. These methods are 
called Yogas. Yoga is the science which 
teaches us how to get this direct percep- 
tion of Truth or God or the One Reality. 

Besides God, nothing exists. “God 
alone is real,” says the Veda, “every- 
thing else is unreal. And the human 
soul is one with God.” That One ap- 
pears as many, in different shapes and 
forms and under different names. That 
which causes the different appearances is 
called Maya. 

The mind and the senses are forms of 
Maya, the products of Maya. Maya 
makes us see the many where in truth 
there is only One. It hides the Reality 
by making it appear as so many 
different manifestations. The Reality 
seen through Maya is the Universe. 

When seen through our particular 
kind of Maya it appears as our world. 
Through another form of Maya it ap- 
pears as heaven or any other sphere or 
plane of existence. Maya is the cause 
of all these different worlds. It makes 
us see things different from what really 
are. 

When seen in their real character, free 
from the influence of Maya, all things 
are God. Maya is the power which, as 
it were, hypnotizes us into the belief that 
our Universe is real. We are all under 
this hypnotism. Otherwise we would be 
free souls, one with God, free from 
suffering. 

We are really God. But we are God 
seeing Himself under the influence of 
Maya. Maya is ignorance or false know- 
ledge. Plants are God under the influ- 
ence of plant-Maya. Animals are God 
under the influence of animal-Maya. 
Men are God under the influence of man- 
Maya. And God free from Maya is the 
One without a second, the One Supreme 
Being. 

The plant freed from Maya becomes 
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God ; so, the animal ; so, man. Maya 
clothes God in name and form. Remove 
name and form and God alone remains. 
He is nameless. He is formless. He is 
the soul, the reality of all creation. 

If we can know as we really are, we 
shall realize that in God we are all unit- 
ed, we are all One. That is the blissful 



vision of the Yogis. The world-vision is 
then changed into the God-vision. God 
is then realized as the Truth that resides 
in everything. Then the whole world is 
seen as a manifestation of God. Then 
everything be copies beautiful, every- 
thing becomes lovable, everything 
becomes perfect. 



THE SUBLIME MAHAY ANA 

By Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, M.A., Ph.D. 



The Original Buddhism 

It is well known that the original 
Buddhism, or the Buddhism first 
preached by Lord Buddha passed 
through many vicissitudes in the long 
centuries after his Parinirvana and 
underwent many transformations and 
modifications at the hands of his talent- 
ed disciples and followers. Scholars are 
now unanimous in their opinion that the 
pristine purity of the original Buddhism 
did not remain long to inspire and guide 
the Buddhists and that various sectarian 
differences brought in a new spirit, 
which ultimately made Buddhism a 
world religion, which is even to-day fol- 
lowed by nearly a third of the popula- 
tion of this great planet. 

Schism in Asoka’s Time 

Almost immediately after the Mahapa- 
rinirvana of Buddha his sayings were 
carefully collected and chanted in daily 
assemblies and on special occasions. The 
Buddhists remained united and were 
content to follow the teachings and obey 
the disciplinary regulations imposed on 
them by their Great Master. But in the 
time of Asoka (circa 272-232 B.C.) this 
harmony was threatened by the advent 



of bolder spirits who wanted tjje discip- 
linary rules to slacken down on certain 
points. The older section among the 
Buddhists whom we know to be the 
Sthaviras did not like to make any con- 
cession on the points raised by the 
Mahasanghikas, and thus there was a 
split which was destined to achieve tre- 
mendous results, though at the very 
moment the schism very nearly shook 
the foundation on which the grand edi- 
fice of Buddhism was constructed. 

The Four Great Schools 

These two grand divisions of the Stha- 
viras and the Mahasanghikas were split 
up further into sections and sub-sections, 
and we hear of no less than eighteen 
different schools of Buddhism in the 
time of Kanishka (c. 120 A.D.). In the 
third great Buddhist Council which was 
held in the lifetime of Kanishka these 
eighteen schools were brought under 
four main divisions, namely, the Sau- 
trantika, the Vaibhasika, the Madhya- 
maka and the Yogacara schools, and for 
a time it seemed that all difficulties were 
over. These four schools were again 
broadly divided under two main divi- 
sions which were subsequently known as 
the Hinayana and the Mahayana. 
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Distinction between Mahayana and 

Hinayana 

The distinction of the Mahay an a and 
Hinayana is one of ideals, and verily, 
the ideals in the two cases were very 
widely different. The Hinayanist will 
be satisfied if he, by his meditation, by 
his religious practices, is able to obtain 
for himself the much-longed-for eman- 
cipation, the freedom from the cycle of 
existence, and escape the miseries of 
constant births and re-births. Their 
ideal was personal Nirvana, and no 
wonder that this mode of obtaining indi- 
vidual salvation was considered as low 
by the other section whose ideals were 
very different and who were entitled to 
call themselves high. The Mahayanist 
never cares for his own salvation; he 
cares more for the uplift of others than 
for his own. He renounces his own wel- 
fare for the benefit of others and devotes 
his entire energies to the salvation of 
others. His ideal is not narrow Nirvana 
but Omniscience. In order to obtain 
Omniscience he has to overcome very 
serious difficulties — he has to remove 
two veils which are named in Mahay anis- 
tic works as the Klesavarana and the 
Jneyavarana. The veil of the first kind, 
namely, the veil of suffering, can be re- 
moved only by having the wisdom which 
tells the Mahayanists that the whole 
creation is nothing but Sunya — a Sunya 
which is not only immanent in the crea- 
tion but also transcends it. The other 
veil which is called the Jneyavarana or 
the veil which covers the transcendental 
truth can only be removed by a Maha- 
yanist and not by anyone else, because 
in order to remove this veil, the Bodhi- 
sattva has to sacrifice everything, his 
own welfare, family, wealth, children, 
and, what seems strange, his own merit 
gained through spiritual practices, for 
the benefit of others. He will not accept 
his own salvation even though entitled to 



it but employ his spiritual powers for 
the benefit of other beings, and he 
should strive for having more and more 
powers in order that the quality of ser- 
vice rendered by him may improve a 
great deal. 



Improvements in Original Buddhism 

Many improvements were effected in 
the original teachings of Lord Buddha 
with the advent of the Mahayanists. 
The status of a Buddhist in Mahayana 
became much more important and dig- 
nified ; the ideals changed a great deal, 
the original and primitive Nirvana was 
given a more rational and philo- 
sophical turn, and, in short, Maha- 
yana was moulded in a form 
which became most suited for a 
world religion. It satisfied everybody — 
the cultured and the uncultured, the 
intellectuals and the masses, and thus 
Mahayana became extremely popular. 
The Mahayana gave ample scope for 
individual thinking, freedom of thought, 
and unlimited power to speculate. Thus 
Mahayana developed into Vajrayana, 
Sahajayana, Kalacakrayana, Bhadra- 
yana and many other forms varying in 
the conception of the ideal and the out- 
look on life in general. 



The Status of a Mahayanist 

In the original Buddhism the followers 
were broadly divided into two classes, 
the Bhikshus and the laity. The 
Bhikshus used to live in the monas- 
teries specially built for them, and the 
laity consisted of householders who were 
not admitted into the monasteries. Both 
these classes were combined under the 
one head Sangha or the congregation. 
They were members of the Order and 
nothing more. They were required to 
follow the different sets of rules pres- 
cribed for them, and if the rules were 
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not strictly followed, members of the 
Order were to be expelled even as cri- 
minals. But in Mahayana there was a 
distinct change. Anyone entering the 
Order was to be called a Bodhisattva 
or ‘one possessing the essence of Bodhi 
or enlightenment,’ or ‘one who strives 
for the Bodhi.’ In fact, the follower of 
Mahayana is a potential Buddha, and he 
is entitled to be not only a Buddha but 
also something more — he is entitled to 
Omniscience, the goal of a Mahayanist. 
The Bodhisattva by virtue of his spiri- 
tual attainments begins his upward 
march through the ten Bhumis or 
heavens recognized in Mahayana, and 
when his march is complete and when he 
reaches the goal he obtains Omniscience 
after removing the two veils of Klesa- 
varana and Jneyavarana referred to al- 
ready. The status of a Mahayanist is, 
therefore, immensely superior to the 
status of a Hinayanist in the original 
Buddhism. Thus we hear in Mahayan- 
ist works 1 that the vehicle for obtaining 
enlightenment is one and that is Maha- 
yana. The other Yanas like the Srava- 
kayana and the Pratyekayana are but 
the ladders or stepping stones to Maha- 
yana. 

The Theory of Nirvana 

The conception of Nirvana in the two 
Yanas may similarly be compared. In 
the original Buddhism when Buddha was 
asked to define Nirvana he remained 
silent. When asked to describe the con- 
dition of an individual on the attainment 
of Nirvana, Buddha similarly maintain- 
ed a mystic silence. In the Milinda Panho 
indeed the most covetable prospect of 
obtaining Nirvana is described, but the 
last word on the Hinayanistic concep- 
tion is given by Asvaghosa in his now 
famous work, the Saundarananda 

1 Compare Advayavajrasangraka (G. O. 

Series No. XI), p. 21, lines 16-25. 



Kavya 2 . There it is said that when 
the lamp is extinguished its flame tra- 
vels neither to the four directions nor 
to the four intermediate corners, nor 
above or below but simply becomes ex- 
tinct because of the oil being exhausted. 
Even so, when an individual obtains 
emancipation or Nirvana he goes neither 
to the four directions nor to the four 
intermediate corners, nor in the higher 
regions nor in the lower, but he merely 
becomes extinct because his Klesa or 
suffering is exhausted. Now this is 
what Asvaghosa could say about the 
glory of Nirvana, but surely, even in hi* 
time, people were not satisfied with 
this explanation, because Nagarjuna, 
the immediate disciple of Asvaghosa, 
boldly defined Nirvana as Sunya and 
described it as a condition about which 
neither existence, nor non-existence, nor 
a combination of the two nor a nega- 
tion of the two can be predicated. 
Nagarjuna was the propounder of the 
Madhyamaka school of Buddhism, and 
he could offer no better explanation of 
the condition of an individual in Nirvana 
than this. A few centuries later Mai- 
treyanatha arose and he added the ele- 
ment of Vijnana in the conception of 
Sunya, which meant that on the attain- 
ment of Nirvana the individual does 
neither get extinction as taught in pri- 
mitive Hinayana nor attains an impos- 
sible and unconceivable state as formu- 
lated in the Madhyamaka school, but 
retains his Vijnana or his consciousness ; 
or, in other words, the individual be- 
comes fully conscious that he has attain- 
ed Nirvana. This Vijnana and its in- 
troduction in the conception of Nirvana 
was a great achievement in those days, 
because otherwise people would cons- 
tantly question : Is it worth our while ? 
Why leave all the enjoyments of life, 

3 Op. cit., Ed. Haraprasad Shastri in 
Bihliothecq Indioa . 16X0, p. 102. 
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all the luxuries provided by nature and 
men in order simply to obtain extinc- 
tion ! or to obtain a state which is incon- 
ceivable as advocated by Nagarjuna? 
If the result of lifelong labours, lifelong 
religious practices, observances of strict 
rules result in this, then why not be 
satisfied with the present lot and enjoy 
life as everyone else does? 

Nirvana in Mahayana 

Even in the 3rd or the 4th century 
A.D. there was further improvement in 
the conception of Nirvana, and in the 
Guhyasamaj, published recently through 
the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, we find 
a new element introduced, and this new 
element is what is called by the Maha- 
yanists as the Mahasukha, that is to 
say, when an individual attains Bodhi 
or emancipation, he not only merges in 
Sunya, but remains there in full cons- 
ciousness and enjoys eternal bliss and 
happiness. By this theory of Mahasu- 
kha, the scheme of Mahayanist Nirvana 
became complete and the ideal of Bodhi- 
sattva was made perfect and sublime. 
The achievement was so great that it 
tempted the best spirits amongst the 
Hindu philosophers to adopt the same 
ideal in their conception of Moksha or 
liberation. Many will remember in 
this connection, the famous saying which 
calls Sankaraeharyya, the great Vedan- 
tin, a veiled Buddhist. 

The Will to Enlightenment 

The Citta of a Buddhist is called the 
Bodhicitta or the Will to Enlightenment 
in Mahayana. Anyone entering the 
Order has his will directed towards 
Enlightenment. This also gives a better 
status to a Mahayanist than what was 
admitted in original Buddhism. The 
Bodhicitta is defined and described in 
many works belonging to Mahayana, but 



the series of descriptions of the Bodhi- 
citta as given in the Guhyasamaj already 
referred to seems to me to be of great 
value in understanding the sublime 
nature of the Bodhicitta, and, inci- 
dentally, of the Mahayanist conception. 
There we come across the following 
definitions : 3 

(1) The Bodhicitta is such that it is 
bereft of all existence, and is unconnec- 
ted with the Skandhas, Dhatus, and 
Ayatanas, and such thought-categories 
as the subject and the object, is without 
a beginning and is of the nature of 
Sunya like all existing objects which are 
really Sunya in essence. 

(2) Bodhicitta is that which is with- 
out substance like the sky, and which 
constantly thinks of the existing objects 
as without origin, and in which there are 
neither objects nor their qualities. 

(3) The Citta which comprehends all 
existing objects as non-existent and be- 
reft of the qualities of objects, but ori- 
ginates from the Sunyata of all wordly 
objects is called the Bodhicitta. 

(4) The existing objects are naturally 
resplendent, and they are pure in essence 
like the sky. The Citta where there is 
neither enlightenment nor comprehen- 
sion (Abhisamaya) is called the Bodhi- 
citta. 

The Sublime Bodhicitta 

The above quotations taken from a 
very authoritative work belonging to the 
3rd or the 4th century A.D. will very 
well illustrate the sublime nature of the 
Bodhicitta as conceived by the Bud- 
dhists, and it was certainly a matter of 
satisfaction for all entrants to the Order 
to be possessed of a Bodhicitta of this 
nature, which in near future was to lead 
them to final beatitude. 

* Op. cit. G. 0. Series, No. 58, eee Intro- 
duction, pp. xxf. 




